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their country's freedom at the cost of their lives, or houseless and 
homeless outcasts from desolated towns and villages ; whether the 
scene would strike as deep a chord of pity as the despairing, 
downcast, distraught face which M. Portaels has portrayed ; un- 
kempt, uncared for, at least for her own sake, we see nought but 
misery and gloom in the woman whom nature had made strong and 
beautiful ; truly there is in it a " thunder of white silence " appeal- 
ing against man's wrong. More than twenty years before the date 
which the painter has affixed to his picture, the shadow which has 
since fallen so heavily on that fair land was first cast over it by 
words uttered by imperial lips, that " Bulgaria might be made an 
independent state." In pursuance of this and other schemes she 
soon became the arena of the commencement of the long and 
terrible struggle which, beginning on the shores of the broad 
Danube, ended only on those of the Euxine Sea, when the walls 
of Sebastopol yielded to the allied armies. But peace and pros- 
perity are strangers still to this war-stricken country, and, whatever 
her future may be, the ravages of armies over fields and lands 
leave her yet suffering and sorrowful, though looking, we hope, to 
the dawning of a brighter day. 



FEEDING-TIME. 



A. Paoletti, Painter. 



G. Greatbach, Engraver. 



In our March number we gave an engraving from one of Mon- 
sieur Paoletti's works, ' The Gamesters.' Admirable as it was, 
we cannot but feel that the artist's reputation will be greatly ad- 
vanced by a picture so bright and full of natural life, so judicious 
and harmonious as this, entitled ' Feeding-Time.' The spacious 
porticoes, wide steps, and large pillars at the entrances to most 
Continental churches often afford a shelter and rest to the peasant, 
or a rendezvous to the lazzaroni who crave alms of the worship- 
pers. Truly such a sight as this would be in no way discordant 
with the feelings of any entering the house of Him " who giveth 
to the beast his food, and to the young ravens which cry." The 
task of feeding these feathered friends is certainly a pleasant one 
to the kindly, merry children who, we may feel very sure, will 
never repay the boldness and familiarity of their soft-plumed pets 
by any overt act of cruelty or torment. The grouping of the pic- 
ture is excellent, and each figure is easy and graceful : the posi- 



tions of the birds are especially true to nature. The fluttering 
attitude of the one whose boldness has produced a look of delight 
on the little maiden's face who occupies the central place in the 
picture, as it poises on her hand, is very different from the quieter 
appearance of the bird enjoying so fearlessly his meal on the arm 
of the boy seated on her right ; while the two pigeons in the fore- 
ground are evidently prepared to resent any aggressive acts which 
might deprive them of their liberty. Every detail of this delight- 
ful picture displays thoughtfulness and care. 



A VISIT FROM THE INQUISITORS. 



D. W. Wynfield, Pinxt. 



G. Godfrey, Sculpt. 



Mr. Wynfield is a nephew of Sir David Wilkie, and much of 
the mantle of the genius of Wilkie has, in a certain way, fallen 
upon the shoulders of his descendant : but whereas by far the 
larger number of scenes painted by the distinguished Scotch artist 
were. suggestive of mirth and merriment, Mr. Wynfield more often 
transfers to his canvases events of a solemn character. The ter- 
rible tragedies enacted under the sanction, and indeed by direction 
of the Holy Office, have been frequently the themes of English 
pictures : so, indeed, have most of the religious persecutions which 
have existed since the first and greatest martyrdom was performed 
outside the gates of Jerusalem on Mount Calvary. 

Mr. Wynfield, whose picture was exhibited at the London Royal 
Academy in 1874, introduced it in the catalogue with an anony- 
mous quotation as follows : " The ministers of the Reformed 
Churches would pass secretly from household to household of the 
Protestants to preach, pray, and minister the sacraments. These 
were the occasions on which the ' Holy Office ' sought especially 
to discover and arrest suspected heretics." The artist has here 
evidently striven — and it will, we think, be generally admitted that 
he has succeeded — to place in strong contrast the calm, compara- 
tively unalarmed piety of the Protestants, and the crafty suspicions 
of the priests, guarded though they be by mailed soldiers. A 
sound of footsteps has awakened a feeling of alarm in one of the 
household — alarm too surely with occasion, for ere the prayer is 
ended the horrors of the dungeon and torture will surround these 
faithful people. 



THE LONDON ROYAL ACADEMY. 




HE visitor to this year's Art Exhibition at Bur- 
lington House will at once be struck with the 
extreme dearth of any contributions of the pro- 
minent sensational kind. No example in the gal- 
leries will necessitate the London policeman's 
courteously reiterated " Move on, please," to a 
crowd of anxious gazers ; and no title of a pic- 
ture will grow wearisome by constant repetition in the drawing- 
rooms of the greater personages of London society. We put 
aside Mr. Prinsep's Indian picture, as being in only one sense of 
the word the greatest picture of the year, and we search in vain 
for one before which we must needs linger in intensity of pleasure, 
and then leave it with regret. Viewed as a whole, this year's exhi- 
bition must be pronounced below the average of former years. 
In landscapes it is comparatively wealthy, and in portraits it un- 
questionably excels all previous exhibitions ; but in subject-pictures 
of abiding interest there is a very decided falling off. For this 
state of things several reasons might be given. The constant and 
dreary, not to say filthy, London fogs of last winter were a very 
severe drawback — in some cases, positively a death-blow — to many 
who were working to exhibit at the Academy ; and, doubtless, 
hard times in commerce and the expenses of the late elections in- 
fluenced not a few leading artists in withholding contributions. If 
an important picture is not sold before it is lent to the public for 



the summer months, it stands a very weak chance of sale after- 
wards. 

Among the names absent this spring there are several — Ans- 
dell, Armitage, Pickersgill, Erskine Nicol, Stacpoole, Stacy Marks 
(who has been completely occupied lately in finishing a series of 
decorative paintings for Eaton Hall) ; Miss Thompson, who is still 
busy on her ' Defence of Rorke's Drift,' executed by command 
of the Queen ; and Luke Fildes, who has been too busy to paint 
an Academy picture. Mr. Long's much-talked-of ' Non Angli 
sed AngeW is not ready, and Sir Frederick Leighton's completion 
of the splendid fresco at South Kensington has prevented his 
sending such a work as those of his which have, in former years, 
stood preeminent in the London Exposition of Art. In what the 
President sends he is scarcely at his best, but then the President's 
best is perfection in his art. 

In sculpture the one imposing work is Boehm's colossal eques- 
trian statue of ' Lord Napier of Magdala ' in the Central Hall, 
where it seems impossible for it ever to have entered, or ever to 
leave it again. But, though this is the greatest work, other names 
stand nobly prominent in this high branch of art, while the inevi- 
table array of busts greet us as usual on our entrance. 

Mr. Val Prinsep's painting of ' The Delhi Durbar ' is on a gigan- 
tic canvas occupying the whole wall of one gallery, being thirty 
feet long, and containing nearly two hundred figures. It is not a 
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picture to win the admiration or even attention which such work 
should merit and receive — especially when we recollect that the 
artist has been for three and a half years engaged upon it, and that 
nearly all the figures are portraits — but it has been conscientiously 
composed and completed, while we should imagine the artist can 
have had little pleasure in his task. It represents the imperial as- 
semblage held at Delhi by the Viceroy, Lord Lytton, and attended 
by the principal chiefs of the Indian Empire. It is to be presented 
by the people of India to the Queen, in commemoration of the 
assumption, by her Majesty, of the title of Empress of India. It 
is a durbar of the most magnificent description. On a dais sits 
Lord Lytton in flowing robes of the light blue of the Order of the 
Star of India; arranged before him, in a resplendent semicircle 
under an elaborate pavilion, sit the native rajahs, ameers, nawabs, 
and Mohammedan and Hindoo princes in gorgeous robes and 
turbans, military officers in uniform, and one portly Begum in 
radiant attire — presumably the Begum of Bhopal. Lord Lytton 
seems to have just read the Proclamation of the Queen as Empress 
. of India to these attentive chiefs ; for a body of trumpeters in 
gold-laced uniform are evidently sounding a triumphant flourish 
within the pavilion, while the cannon fire without, beyond the 
smoke of which we catch a glimpse of elephants and howdahs. 
The line of banners must have harassed Mr. Prinsep much in its 
arrangement, so many of the same colours overlying each other. 
But Prinsep is preeminently an artist in colour, and the effect is 
not inartistic even in this difficulty. One of the pleasantest bits of 
colour — and a relief after the predominance of the light blue of 
the Order — is the corner where the native servants, in their bril- 
liant liveries, stand against the dais. Lady Lytton and the group 
surrounding her are too vague to criticise. Not so the soldierly 
figure of Major Barnes — Chief Herald— half-way up the steps. 
Attractive as colour is to Mr. Prinsep, even he must have wished, 
now and then, through his long task, that he had not so literally 
to " pile "• it on. His cunning hand has done it well, and the 
folds of the drapery are all they could be, but the work has been 
a thankless task, we fear, for a true artist. 

Of Sir Frederick's Leighton's five paintings, the most charming 
is ' Sister's Kiss.' A beautiful girl, slender and supple, though of 
course abnormally tall, with bare feet too beautiful to tread on 
anything but rose-leaves, leans back to receive the kiss of her little 
sister perched on the low wall behind her. The child, whom we 
have seen before on Leighton's canvas, clasps her sister's neck 
with a clasp which in its truth and delicacy only this artist can 
paint — as we believe only he could have given us the matchless 
texture of the taller girl's green robe falling over the white. It is 
impossible to express the grace of execution and of tone in this 
most sweet little picture, and we close our eyes willingly to the 
consciousness that the head is small for such a form, for it is in 
the delicate colour and tissue, as well as in form, that we revel. 
We should grow old in disappointment if we sought in real life 
for such forms and faces, and such tender colouring as this artist 
gives us, but they charm us on his canvas none the less because 
we see them only there. 

His ' Light of the Harem ' is perhaps the most perfect, though 
not the most fascinating, of his contributions. A beautiful Cir- 
cassian favourite stands winding a scarf around her head, her 
stately and voluptuous figure very beautiful against a background 
of black-and-gold, while a child holds the mirror for her. Of the 
President's other works, ' Psamathe ' may or may not be the cruel 
mother of that name. A somewhat large figure, semi-nude and 
in back view, is not particularly suggestive ; and the plaited hair, 
tightly coiled, is chiefly suggestive of hairpins. Both this form 
and that of ' Crenaia ' seem a little too coarse in build for the ultra- 
refinement of the colouring, but the drapery in the latter work is 
simply exquisite. 

Leighton's lovely faces and forms necessarily bring to our mind 
Perugini's beautiful faces and dainty flesh-painting, and we cannot 
pass to more important works without a word of genuine praise 
for his two charming pictures. Both the maiden in blue taking 
her ' Siesta ' in the shadow of a vine, with a white kitten on her 
lap, and the maiden in golden tints plucking " dead leaves " from 
an azalea, show the artist's love for beauty and power of repro- 
ducing it. 

While many will assert that Mr. Poynter's graceful and scholarly 
'Visit to j-Esculapius ' is the finest picture of the season, others 



will claim that distinction for Mr. Orchardson's ' On Board H. M. 
S. Bellerophon,' hung equally in a place of honour in the same 
gallery. Both pictures have been purchased by the President and 
Council of the Royal Academy under the terms of the Chantrey 
bequest, so we will pause before each of these two highly con- 
trasted paintings. Mr. Poynter's is one of the finest examples 
possible of imaginative work and study of form, as well as of 
large, restful harmony. Old yEsculapius sits among the Doric col- 
umns in his Greek garden, where Venus, with her attendant Graces, 
comes to consult the immortal physician. The verse illustrated is 
Thomas Watson's : 

" In time long past, when in Dianae's chase, 
A bramble-bush prickt Venus in the foote, 
Olde vEsculapius healpt her heavie case, 
Before the hurte had taken any roote." 

The old god, in his flowing fialla, cogitates, with his head upon 
his hand, while Venus tells her woeful tale, lifting the injured foot 
against her other knee and balancing her slim, tall figure grace- 
fully, while one of the Graces places a supporting hand beneath 
her elbow. The dainty forms of the linked Graces, relieved against 
the sombre green of the ilex-trees, are all beautiful, but especially 
so, perhaps, the one who is glancing behind to hasten the swarthy 
blue-clad serving-maid who brings water from the fountain. From 
the house or temple, in the porch of which the old physician sits 
under a wreath of honeysuckle, Hygeia brings a case of instru- 
ments. But this description tells nothing of the perfect propor- 
tions, the fine draughtsmanship, the easy grace, as well as liberty 
of action, and variety of the four female forms, the light upon the 
flesh-tints, the restful dignity of the old healer, and the rare learn- 
ing and care expended upon a purely classical subject, and result- 
ing in a work which must live, and which will bring its painter a 
truer fame than either ' Atalanta's Race ' or ' Nausicaa ' of former 
years. 

Not as a rival, but as a contrasted specimen of true, earnest 
work, and grave reposeful dignity, we note now Mr. Orchardson's 
'Napoleon on board the Bellerophon, July 23rd, 1815, leaving 
France.' It is a splendid piece of painting, and has the true ring 
of pathos without which the most skilful and finished touch fails 
to impress. It is the best conception and the best work Orchard- 
son has given us, and will be talked of as much as any work in 
this year's exhibition ; none the less so from the fact that the cor- 
rectness of Napoleon's costume is open to dispute. The Bellero- 
phon is off Cape Ushant, and it is early morning of the 23rd of 
July, one week after the vanquished conqueror surrendered to the 
captain of this vessel. Napoleon stands on deck, where he re- 
mained most of the morning, looking steadily and most sadly on 
the coast of France. The face, with its great story ending in 
sadness, meets us grand and calm ; for, prisoner though he is, there 
is still in the firm mouth and wonderful gray eyes the power of the 
great soldier. Gazing on the vanishing shore of the empire he 
has lost, he stands alone on our right, and on our left, grouped 
together at a distance from him ^knowing that his grief in this 
hour is one to be borne only in solitude) but watching him in sad- 
dest sympathy, stand his faithful little staff — Savary, Montholon, 
and Bertrand, in full uniform, and Count Las Cases in civilian 
dress — bowed and heart-broken ; his young son leaning over the 
taffrail near. There is no female figure in the picture, though the 
Countess Bertrand was on board, and spent many hours on deck 
with Napoleon during this voyage, but we are not inclined to re- 
gret this. To our thinking a female figure must needs have taken 
from the superb solitude of the conquered Emperor. He saw 
France once again as he sailed to St. Helena, but we can see that 
in his heart this is his last look. Nothing could be finer than the 
attitude and expression of the single figure — even his shadow tells 
— or the grouping of the followers of the ex-Emperor, shrinking 
from him yet watchfully thoughtful of him. Though Mr. Orchard- 
son has given him the redingote grise which he never wore on 
that voyage, and though the feet of all the secondary figures are 
unnaturally independent of the evident rolling of the vessel, these 
facts cannot detract from the excellence of a dramatic painting 
in which we see none of Mr. Orchardson's old faults, and which 
will be one of the most attractive of the season. 

Four pictures have been purchased by the Academy from the 
Chantrey fund, and we will next notice the other two. Mr. H. W. 
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B. Davis's ' Returning to the Fold ' is a most charming as well as 
magnificent study of sheep, filling in an English scene of warmth 
and perfectness. The correct manipulation of each animal, the 
wonderful golden light on the rushes we could gather and the 
downs we could cross, with the dignity of the whole composition, 
make it a delight as well as a study to gaze on this picture. Mr. 
Davis exhibits another splendid piece of colouring, warm sunset, 
with cattle on a height, showing his perfect feeling for Nature, and 
his manly, learned way of dealing with it. 

The other purchased picture is Mr. Brett's ' Britannia's Realm.' 
To say it is a seascape of Brett's is at once to praise it, but it is 
the finest thing he has ever done — a wide expanse of only sea 
and sky, save for a few white-sailed craft, with the wonderful 
shifting lights and shadows of a bright summer day, the varying 
reflections of a summer sea. The sea-surface is painted with a 
bold brightness and purity, and the whole treatment is grandly 
simple. Brett's other large sea-piece is a beach-view, probably in 
Cornwall, the favourite coast of many artists, as so decisively evi- 
denced this year both at the Grosvenor and Burlington House. 
We hear the soft swish of the waves, we see the ripple on the 
sand ; even the sea-bird's feathers with the light upon them ; but 
we say nothing of the fishermen or fisher-craft. We like Mr. 
Brett in sea and shore, in rock and sky, but with his vessels and 
his figures we can dispense. 

It is gratifying to notice that American artists once more hold 
their own in the London picture-galleries. Some of the works 
exhibited this year by transatlantic contributors are of exceptional 
excellence. It is difficult to understand why the Academy authori- 
ties should have rejected Mr. Hamilton's ' Cerise,' which was a 
leading feature in the American gallery of the last Paris Interna- 
tional Exhibition, but then it often is difficult to understand their 
motive for rejection, and we can easily fancy that the council, 
however conscientiously they might begin their task, would have 
their taste wearied and impaired before they had studied the six or 
seven thousand works of Art on which their judgment has lately 
been required. Mr. George Boughton this year excels himself. 
His ' Evangeline ' will be the cynosure of many eyes ; and, quite 
naturally, it is hung in a place of honour. It illustrates Longfel- 
low's glimpse of Evangeline — 

u When, in the harvest heat, she bore to the reapers at noontide 
Flagons of home-brewed ale, ah ! fair in sooth was the maiden." 

And fair in sooth she is, in her homely garb, and on her homely 
errand bent ; yet with a sweet, quaint, natural refinement, and 
something even in the simple, girlish face like a shadow of the look 
it must have worn through the tragedy of her maidenhood. Trip- 
ping over the newly-cut hay, the blue and white of the old stone 
jars in either hand harmonising exquisitely with her dress, she 
looks wistfully far down the field, though the haymakers stand wait- 
ing for her, and we know she is looking for Gabriel. It is a beautiful 
idyll, its tones soft and poetic, sky and sea and landscape perfect. 
Mr. Boughton's other contributions are ' A Music-Lesson,' an open- 
air group, with delicate blending of colour; and *Our Village,' a 
captivating idyllic scene, though to our fancy the picture will be 
improved when time shall have subdued the very pronounced green 
of the garden gates and rails. It is an ideal red-roofed village, 
such as the taste of the day delights in, with yew-trees cut to Art's 
designing; with narrow windows in the red cottage walls, and 
with several gazers out into this pastoral scene, visible within these 
windows. On the causeway, before the greenest of the green 
gates, a charming little bevy of maidens and children (evidently on 
their way to church) in mittens, and waists of fabulous height, 
with soothing green-toned dresses, have stopped to greet a young 
horseman, who pulls up most willingly in our village street (though 
he does not dismount), to have a little dainty discourse — could 
there possibly be flirting in these sweet idyllic days ? — with these 
dainty maidens, while beside the group four dogs are having a 
little conversation of their own. This picture gives us the same 
feeling of happiness in the painter's art and sympathy as 'Evan- 
geline ' does. 

Mr. Hennessy has two pictures, each perfect in its way. ' A 
Daughter of Eve ' represents a little girl, with substantial legs, and 
in a blue dress, seated in the fork of an old apple-tree. It is hung 
somewhat high for a painting of such grace. ' Summer Days ' is 
more satisfactorily hung. It is a rich, mature painting of a river- 



side scene, with two children duskily clear, yet, in their soft, ripe 
tones making one with the summer scene. Mr. Hennessy- has 
given us the same two children in the Grosvenor Gallery, and we 
scarcely know in which scene and in which attitude they are pret- 
tier. 

Mark Fisher's ' Halt ' is certainly the finest pastoral landscape 
in the room in which it hangs so strikingly upon the line. The 
picture is six feet long, and the scene a Surrey common : a flock 
of sheep guarded (scarcely driven, they go so placidly) by the 
shepherd and his dog ; a beautiful tree in the foreground, and over 
all a mottled summer sky. - In all there is a charm no words can 
adequately convey. • A Shady Side ' is so small, and hung so high 
in the Lecture Hall, that it is impossible to fully appreciate it. 
' The Home Paddock ' is a charming scene, fine in colour, and 
displaying most assured painting power. It is a twilight scene in 
a French orchard. A woman is followed by her cows, in the calm 
idle manner which just suits the tranquil scene and hour, and, 
among the gnarled old trees and on the pleasant pasture, some 
boars stray to a little pool which the light touches. Mr. Fisher's 
fame is secure, but, if it had not been, such work as this would 
ensure it. 

Besides his one powerful painting in the Grosvenor Gallery, Mr. 
Napier Henry exhibits three pictures here. His sea-pieces are 
always, like his landscapes, sympathetically painted, and it is good 
to see him in both branches of his art. In ' Home again,' the 
light upon the boats, the technical correctness of detail, the skil- 
ful manipulation of the smoke of the steamer — such a test of any 
artist's dexterity — are all most noticeable. 

The title of one of Mr. Ernest Parton's pictures, ' Among the 
Woods and Waters,' would fitly tell where his clever brush is most 
at home. Among the woods and waters he takes us this year ; 
where poppies burn, where distant cattle seem to low in the peace- 
ful eventime, where the waters sleep in shadow and dance in sun- 
light ; and if Mr. Parton is wanting in power, and is at times a 
little thin, still for his grace of touch and his sympathy with Na- 
ture we must ever welcome him. His principal work, ' The Last 
of October,' is hung on the line. 

Autumn scenes and the twilight hour captivate us in Mr. Minor's 
canvas. If it were not that Nature is ever new, there would be a 
painful sameness in our landscape Art; as it is, we have, as we 
gaze on each of these examples, an involuntary delicious sympathy 
with Nature in her beauty. From a sombre evening scene, with 
vivid sunset over trees and moor, we turn to a vista among warm, 
red-brown branches, beautiful in its soft, rich light. 

Mr. Bloomer has one painting here, ' A Normandy Orchard,' 
hung too high to criticise. Mr. George Munn has a moorland 
scene only, and it also suffers the same drawback. Miss Bridges 
has one clever painting in the water-colour room, and Mr. Bragger 
a portrait. Mr. Helmick has two scenes of homely humour. ' The 
Marriage Settlement ' is being discussed in an Irish cabin. The 
bride-elect sits spinning, with a coy unconsciousness of the sub- 
ject under discussion, while the groom-elect stands sheepishly 
against the door as far from her as^feasible. The two fathers are 
engrossed in argument. The girl's mother — or possibly her future 
mother-in-law — touches her to rouse her to the important discus- 
sion ; while her grandmother, evidently deaf, warms herself with 
placid indifference before the low turf-fire. It is realistic and well 
painted. So is this artist's capital little well-hung painting ' Against 
Witchcraft,' where the true homely figures of a real Darby and 
Joan, though turned from us while he nails the horseshoe over 
their porch and she watches him, are instinct with life. Again 
Mr. Magrath revels— and lets us revel — in those Irish subjects in 
which he is so thoroughly at home, rendering them with an ex- 
ceptional truth and spirit. We meet the typical Paddy in his three 
paintings. In ' Cabin Comforts ' he sits at home at ease, and all 
who know the interior of an Irish cabin will recognise at once the 
truth of detail— the turf-fire on the open hearth ; the half yard of 
shelf above the chimney, with its medley of articles prized and 
worthless ; the old red settle ; the bareness, the poverty of sur- 
roundings ; and the careless, happy-go-lucky expression of the 
complacent smoker in their midst. Here is Paddy in the inevi- 
table old hat, the untied cords, the double waistcoat, and with the 
short pipe, and the mongrel at his heels. The art of the painter 
brings the familiar scene and figure before us to the life. In 
' Something towards the Rent ' Paddy stands facing us, pipe in 
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mouth still, hands in pockets, calculating shrewdly — as an Irish- 
man will for all his easy-goingness— how far the price of those four 
prime pigs of his will go towards the "rint." And it is the same 
Paddy who sits at careless ease — as no English peasant ever does 
— on a slope of the Green Isle. 

Mr. Richards has one picture at Burlington House, and, like his 
contribution to the Grosvenor, it is a Cornish scene. It represents 
' Treryn Dinas and the Logan Rock,' and there is an indescribable 
charm to us in seeing the marvellous rocking-stone and the old 
cliff castle rendered so truly as it is. The peculiar varied, vivid 
greens of the Cornish sea with its foam-flakes, so difficult to render, 
are painted with consummate strength and dexterity, as well as 
the rich, varying shades of the cliffs. 

Mrs. Lea Merrit's ' Ophelia' is a most noticeable painting. Not 
only is the face beautiful, and the flowers truthfully painted, but 
the hands are full of intense dramatic power. Near this single 



evidence of Mrs. Merrit's skill hangs a rather small but very forci- 
ble painting of a little episode, evidently in a street of New York, 
though there is nothing to localise it save the torn bills upon 
the wall of Barnum's circus being in New York upon a certain 
date. It is a fine bit of realism, and the artist (J. G. Brown) has 
grappled with a difficult subject, though quite an unambitious 
one. A show is supposed to be passing in the centre of the road 
(it is called ' A Passing Show '), and on the edge of the pavement 
facing us, and most evidently facing the show, five street boys 
stand laughing and gazing in intense enjoyment. The full and 
laughing faces of five boys in a row might well have proved a 
weariness to look upon, but here we look and laugh and look 
again. The ragged forms (the two odd boots of one lad are a fine 
hit) and happy faces are a bit of real life, and the variety and viva- 
city of the expressions are an example of realistic Art. It is racy 
and refreshing. 

Mary Cecil Hay. 



THE PARIS SALON OF 1880. 




ESPITE the absence of some well-known names, 
the great annual Art-exhibition of the season is 
this year exceptionally brilliant. Last year it 
suffered from the effects of the immense efforts 
made by the French artists in preparation for 
the Universal Exhibition of the preceding sea- 
son. The hour of recuperation has arrived, and 
the strength and importance of the works contributed this spring 
leave but little to be desired. We miss from the catalogue, of 
course, such celebrated names as those of Gerome, Meissonier, 
Detaille, De Neuville, Vibert, Berne, Bellecour, and Munkacszy. 
But those among the " arrived " who have contributed have done 
their very best, and the result has been a very Art-festival of no 
common nature. 

For instance, not since the memorable year when Bonnat exhi- 
bited his ' M. Thiers ' has that great artist been so nobly repre- 
sented at the Salon as he is this season. Not that his portrait of 
M. Grevy, which has been so widely talked about, can be con- 
sidered a success. The execution is firm and vigorous, showing 
all M. Bonnat 's usual strength and savoir faire, but as a likeness 
the picture is a failure. M. Grevy 's countenance in real life is dis- 
tinguished by a peculiar charm of expression, the lines of the 
mouth, when in repose, being particularly attractive. But this 
gracious and kindly aspect has vanished beneath the brush of the 
artist, and the President of the Republic wears on canvas a se- 
pulchral and death's-head-like mien, which is wholly foreign to the 
original. But all M. Bonnat's recent shortcomings as a portrait- 
painter are forgiven and forgotten when we turn to his 'Job.' 
This is without contradiction the greatest painting of the year, and 
notwithstanding its unshrinking and rigorous realism, as well as 
the unpleasant nature of the subject, there is no tinge either of 
vulgarity or repulsiveness about it. The much-tried patriarch is 
seated on the ground, a strong white light from above striking on 
his naked limbs and upturned countenance. The figure is wholly 
nude, save for a slight black drapery cast about the loins, and the 
searching daylight reveals with pitiless distinctness the marks of 
age and suffering on the haggard, withered form. But it shows 
clearly too the unutterable pathos of the aged face, turned to- 
wards Heaven with an expression wherein the extreme of suffering 
is blended with the extreme of patient resignation. It is a work 
that is worthy to rank beside the artist's ' Christ.' It is one of the 
great pictures of the nineteenth century. 

Cabanel, too, has done his best, but even his refined and mas- 
terly style shows at a disadvantage after the splendid power of 
Bonnat. Yet his ' Phedre ' is a singularly fine work, well grouped, 
expressive, and carefully painted. The picture is a large one, the 
figures being of life size. It shows the unhappy queen reclining 
on her sleepless couch after a night of feverish unrest. The heavy 
masses of her tawny hair, interwoven with gems, seem to weigh 



down the small, shapely head which she rests on one slender hand, 
while her wild, dark eyes stare forth into vacancy with a vague, un- 
seeing gaze. Her slight yet beautifully-proportioned form shows 
white amid the white, disarranged draperies of her couch. The 
cold light of early morning shines into the chamber, and contends 
with the waning rays of the lamp. Beside the couch sits a female 
slave, sunk in a profound slumber. vEnone, the nurse and con- 
fidante of Phedre, has just penetrated to the chamber of the queen, 
and stands at the foot of the couch, gazing at its occupant with 
an air of tender solicitude. The accessories of the picture are 
very beautiful and characteristic. 

Bastien Lepage has painted one of his beloved peasant-girls 
once more, .but this time he has made her mad, and has called her 
'Jeanne d'Arc' The rough country girl, who stands beneath an 
apple-tree in the most prosaic of farmyards, is undoubtedly insane, 
if one may credit the wild stare of her dilated blue eyes. She is 
supposed to be listening to the mystic voices, and the figures of 
the three saints show dimly outlined behind her. But the intense 
realism of the surroundings jars upon and mars the poetry and even 
the dignity of the vision. It is hard to refrain from smiling, for 
instance, at St. Michael in his glittering golden armour, with his 
legs concealed behind a hencoop, and his head entangled amid the 
branches of an apple-tree. M. Lepage is undoubtedly a great 
painter— one of the greatest of which modern France can boast 
to-day — but there is a very repulsive streak of vulgarity running 
through every phase and development of his noble and undeni- 
able talent. Superb as is the 'Jeanne d'Arc ' in point of execu- 
tion, it looks more like a caricature of the theme than any serious 
representation of a scene in the life of that historic saint and 
martyred heroine. 

The magnificent brio of Carolus Duran's execution was never 
shown to better advantage than in his two contributions of this 
year. One is a full-length portrait of a lady, clad in a rich dark- 
blue satin, relieved with folds and revers of pale-blue. The glis- 
tening folds of that picturesque material were never more perfectly 
represented.- The finely-delineated head and slender figure are 
relieved against a curtain of dark-crimson velvet, and the lady 
rests one shapely and most exquisitely-painted hand upon a dark- 
red table-cover, with a border in dull Oriental hues. The effect 
of colour is extremely rich, and the picture, as a whole, is a mas- 
terpiece. The other portrait embodies one of the daring artist's 
most successful tours deforce. It might be called the ' Red Boy,' 
in competition with the ' Blue Boy ' of bygone days. A child of 
some seven years of age, all in red, stands on a red carpet before a 
red curtain, his small, shy, rather dismal little face and bare legs 
forming the only relief to the prevailing tint. Yet this audacious 
effort has been fully successful. The varied shades of red are 
blended in most harmonious fashion, and the effect, though at first 
startling, is wholly pleasing on prolonged observation. 



